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all "superiors," and in other ways was confronted with the special emotional
stresses of being a "shavetail." In addition, his youth and inexperience were so
apparent to enlisted men that he became the immediate brunt of many of their
jibes. The commission of civilian psychiatrists reported: "junior officers are
keymen in military action. . . . 'The Lieutenant' is a well-nigh ubiquitous
figure in our case notes [of enlisted men]. He is somehow concerned in nearly
everything that goes well or goes badly with the troops. He is the focal point
of leadership and command functions." 54

Many of the long list of special psychological stresses which are so apparent
in military life are not without analogues in civilian life. However, in the Army
they were active with much greater intensity, on so many personalities, and they
required adjustment with lightninglike rapidity. No doubt could remain in the
minds of the psychiatric observers in the Army that they were as important for
consideration as causative factors in mental illness as the personality make-up
of a patient. Stress factors were so obvious, touched so many facets of past expe-
rience, were so ever present, so very real, and so irreducible that the average mili-
tary psychiatrist in his hurried work was prone to see them as the causes of psy-
chiatric casualties in war.
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